Sixteen

/NTERING upon the third year of his reign, Charles
found that his control of the country did not quite equal
his authority in his family. He wanted to be absolute in
both, although he was so ready to sacrifice show for reality
that many men doubted the existence of this ambition.
Royalists complained that he had relinquished his govern-
ment to Clarendon; moralists mourned that he was domi-
nated by Lady Castlemaine. Neither realized that he
yielded to these two only where he agreed or was indiffer-
ent. He gave the Chancellor a free hand in details of ad-
ministration because he himself was concentrating his
attention on foreign policy. He permitted Barbara to
queen it at court, wheedle him for money, intrigue for
places, because these things seemed to him unimportant
and it was easier to submit than quarrel.

He disproved the theory of Clarendon's sway by ignor-
ing the Chancellor in a transaction which turned England
forever from vain dreams of Continental conquest to more
attainable ambitions of trade and empire. He sold to France
his country's last bit of land on the eastern coast of the
Channel, Dunkirk. The place was for all practical pur-
poses quite worthless to Englishmen. It served only to
irritate Frenchmen and gratify British pride of possession.